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ought to be free and independent." In this case the Cuban defendant 
advanced in his defense a sympathy with the American cause, and the 
court turned to the status of the Cubans with the conclusion — 

That in war, the citizens or subjects of the belligerents are enemies to each 
other and that political status determines the question of enemy ownership. 

While the Cuban Government had not been recognized, the freedom 
of the Cuban people had been proclaimed and it seems difficult to accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court as logical. The deduction of the 
author is that — 

Where a nation intervenes in an insurrection and allies itself with the insur- 
gents, merchantmen belonging to the latter will be considered enemy property. 
Citizenship and not individual sentiments will be regarded as the test of non- 
enemy character. 

There is a thorough consideration of the more important points of 
the different declarations of neutrality. The question of repairs seems 
to require more definition. The general time limit allowed for belliger- 
ent vessels in neutral ports was twenty-four hours, save in case of urgent 
need of repairs, when it might be prolonged. Serious repairs, especially 
of damages received in battle, really amount to an augmentation of war- 
like force, and logic would seem to demand that the neutral either com- 
pel the unseaworthy vessel to disarm and remain in port until the con- 
clusion of hostilities or go out to sea and face the enemy. American 
practice in the Eusso-Japanese war has strengthened this idea. 

The negotiations, conclusion, and fulfillment of the treaty of peace 
are carefully presented, the author confining himself in the main to the 
bare facts, although he indulges in a discussion as to whether the 
Constitution follows the flag. 

While the reader may differ with the author as to the inferences to be 
drawn from the facts presented, the work is an exceptionally thoughtful 
and instructive presentation of international practice during this period. 

Hugh S. Gibson. 



Manual of American History, Diplomacy and Government. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Professor of American History in Harvard University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1908. pp. xvi, 554. 

Without attempting to treat the subject exhaustively, Professor Hart 
made a most valuable contribution to American bibliography, to which 
frequent discussion of methods in teaching and studying history and 
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of the relative value of historical material have added a distinctly 
pedagogical character. The book is a continuation of a series of previous 
publications by the author under the titles of " Outlines," " Suggestions 
for Students," and " Revised suggestions," which have proved singularly 
helpful and stimulating to students and teachers of American history 
in all parts of the country ; and embodies the best features of them all. 
It is an improvement upon the author's Handbook of American History, 
Diplomacy and Government issued in 1901, in that it reflects more 
fully Professor Hart's experience as a teacher of American history, and 
continues the work from the Civil War to the present time. 

The present work contains an outline bibliography of six different 
courses of American history in the three divisions of purely narrative 
history, diplomacy, and government, based upon methods pursued in the 
Department of American History in Harvard University. As these 
courses are intended to be training courses rather than information 
courses, the references to sources and authorities have been arranged 
with respect to their bearing upon the subjects under investigation 
rather than to chronological sequence. 

In addition to bibliographical and pedagogical features, there is a 
list of more than a thousand subjects for library reports, embracing the 
whole field of American politics adapted for assignment to classes and 
calculated to train the student in the work of historical investigation and 
research. There is also a list of American statesmen and politicians 
arranged according to States. In short, the volume abounds with sug- 
gestions which render the book invaluable to the beginner and of great 
service to the more mature student of American history. Professor 
Hart's reputation rests upon much more ambitious work; but it is 
doubtful whether anyone could have given to the public, and especially 
to the student and teacher of American history, a more useful book. 

Chaelbs C. Swisher. 



International Law in South Africa. By T. Baty. Published by Stevens 
& Haynes: London. 1900. pp. xii, 127. 

This little book is one of the most interesting which has appeared. 
There is always something particularly vigorous about a book which is 
based upon a series of lectures, and in reading that " the following studies 
were originally delivered at Oxford," one is reminded of Sir Henry 
Maine's International Law, which had the same origin. 

The first chapter, entitled " Contraband for Neutral Ports," is a 



